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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By S. R. Littlewood 


S° far as my own interests are concerned, 
and this is after all the only test which 
can be sincerely applied—the theatrical hap- 
pening of the month has been the Siddons 
Centenary. Frankly, I found Siddons far 
more worth writing about than anything pro- 
duced during these weeks on the regular 
London stage. 

As a matter of fact, in looking down the 
list of ordinary West-End productions— 
though there are several that revive happy 
memories,—I do not see a single one presented 
during this period which heralds the develop- 
ment of a great or even startling idea for the 
future. It has been a June like nearly all 
other Junes—a time for exploiting the suc- 
cesses of the Spring. The only difference 
is that an average of between five and nine 
West-End theatres have been closed. 

Plays have come and gone, but have left 
little impress upon my critical or personal life. 

Miss Marie Tempest has made her re- 
appearance at the Haymarket in Mr. Frank 
Vosper’s “Marry at Leisure,” much of which 
I found quite brightly written. As a sophisti- 
cated comedy, however, it was not anything 
like a finished piece of work. There are two 
quite needless scenes, and there seemed to 


mm ©6me, on the first night far too much repetition 


of Miss Marie Tempest being Miss Marie 
Tempest. Still, I have seen many worse 
plays succeed. 

In “Turkey Time” we have a new Ben- 
Travers farce for the Aldwych family-party, 
but it is not Mr. Travers at his best, nor is 
it nearly so good a piece of comic work as 
his first talk-film, ““A Chance of a Night-time.” 
“The Geisha” has been revived at Daly’s and 


has proved just what was expected of it, 
namely that the music is still as charming as 
it ever was, and the book very poor. 

A far more important matter has been the 
revival of St. John Ervine’s “The Ship” at 
the Fortune, with some remarkably fine per- 
formances by Mr. Martin Walker, Mr. Norman 
McKinnel and Miss Nancy Price. But al- 
though this is the first actual presentation 
before the public in what is technically to 
be described as a “West End Theatre,” the 
play is too familiar to be regarded as an 
outcome of the month. We have been 
visited by the incomparable Ruth Draper and 
by Miss Cornelia Otis Skinner; but both the 
genius of the one and the talent of the other 
are old friends. 

Mr. Mordaunt Shairp’s “The Crime at 
Blossoms,” promoted from the Embassy to 
the Playhouse comes for me more or less 
faintly on the horizon of being a good play. 
I do not find, however,—as some seem to 
have done—the impact of a great mind or of 
overwhelming vitality. The idea that a 
sensitive temperament might degenerate 
through dabbling in cheap emotionalism does 
not seem to me to be worked out with com- 
manding skill. Miss Joyce Bland’s perform- 
ance suggested to me rather what she might 
have done in a better play, or with the advant- 
age of an altogether bigger personality. 
Above all, I find myself so entirely uninterested 
in a husband apparently in physical health 
who never thought of doing anything for 
a living beyond playing golf and pottering 
around in the garden, that any smypathetic 
intention in his direction was wasted so far 
as I was concerned. 
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A play that missed fire for obvious reasons 
was Van Fabricius’s “The Knight Passed By.” 
As a delicately imaginative fancy, preferably 
in verse, this attempted modernisation of 
an old Commedia dell’ Arte theme might have 
passed muster. But the free fancy necessary, 
the sparkling rhythm of verse and airy grace 
of gesture, simply were not there. It was 
apparently conceived—and at any rate pre- 
sented—as an ordinary flat-footed comedy 
and, as such, was naturally of little use. 

So too with Miss Constance Holmes’s 
“TI Want” at the Grafton. It was quite a 
pretty but not very recondite study of people 
“growing shells” because they did not get 
what they wanted. But oh! the pretentious 
solemnity of it ; the abysmal lack of humour ! 
It made me feel that Susan Glaspell should be 
put on some sort of “index” for our younger 
women dramatists—just to keep them 
sane. 

One thing that has happened—or rather, 
is continuing to happen—is the revival of 
ballet ; indeed, no one present in the Old 
Vic at the presentation of Miss Ninette de 


Valois’ delightful first programme there could 
fail to recognise that ballet is one of the things 
in which the theatre can still create fresh 
beauty and do so better than any other medium 
of art. As I write, a new ballet-season is 
heralded at the Lyric, Hammersmith. I am 
not sure that Monsieur André Obey’s “Noé,” 
with its gaily-conventionalised Noah’s Ark 
scenes does not present us with something 
which is just ballet at the heart of it. 

As in other Junes, I have been glad to notice 
considerable life in the amateur stage outside 
the supposedly charmed circle of the West End 
steadily growing. Among country produc- 
tions, “Henry VIII” by the Marnhull Village 
Players, has served to show that the influence 
of the Drama League on village life is, at 
any rate, not wasted, though my own feeling, I 
admit, is that the future of the village really 
depends on economic matters. None-the-less 
all this is to the good. It helps to supply a 
form of recreation which demands activity 
and cultivates character among the villagers 
themselves, as wireless and the cinema cannot 


do. 


THE THEATRE OF TO-MORROW 


An Interview with Mr. Terence Gray 


CAN sit through any “talkie” with pleas- 

ure. Every time the hero feels tender 
at a carefully laid dinner table or is hurt 
in a scientifically exact railway accident I sigh 
with relief to think that such things are no 
longer necessary on the stage. People who 
want waterfalls and the insides of taxi-cabs 
and houses on fire can get them very much 
better at the cinema. To-day the films are 
doing all the dirty work and the stage is 
left free for something better. 

Of course the bulk of the play-going, 
art-exhibition visiting, public still expect a 
“marble baby’s finger to look exactly like a 
baby’s finger” and are jarred if they get 
Epstein’s Genesis or a play like “the Adding 
Machine” instead. But there is a growing 
number who realise that a play which repre- 
sents life photographically is only an infantile 
pretence, insulting to the intelligence. What 
these people want is not a slice of life, but a 
harmony of life. Something that shapes the 
chaotic raw material of human experience into 
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a pattern of ordered beauty. It is the differ- 
ence between the trench scene in “Journey’s 
End” and the far more impressive symbolical 
scene in O’Casey’s “Silver Tassie.” One play 
is an exact representation of war; the other 
is an interpretation. 

Unsuccessful theatrical managers are always 
railing at the British public for being an 
untheatrical people. This is nonsense. Hither 
the theatre fulfills a national need or there is 
no reason for its existence. The real trouble 
is that a national need is taxed as an enter- 
tainment. 

Some people do not need the theatre. They 
can get their catharsis as the Greeks called it, 
meaning the purging of the emotions by pity 
and terror, through watching a football match. 
But the large section of the public which 
depends for its catharsis on the theatre is 
being starved because it is economically im- 
possible to provide the right sort of plays 
in competition with popular entertainment. 
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THE THEATRE OF TO-MORROW 


In order to make the theatre of to-morrow 
possible the attitude of the audience must 
entirely change. During the phase which 
started in the Georgian era and is now ending 
the stage withdrew behind a proscenium arch 
and a moated orchestra and theoretically the 
audience ceased to be there. It became a 
collection of individuals guiltily spying on 
other people’s lives through a hundred imagin- 
aty key holes. To-day we enter a theatre, 
witness a play, clap ritually and depart having 
seen and heard but never having taken part 
in the play. There is a ghastly apartness 
that kills any play written for a theatre that 
is theatrical. This explains the unpopularity 
of Shakespeare and the Restoration Dramatists. 
The actors may know their parts ever so well, 
but we as audience have forgotten ours and 
as a result the whole play is killed. 

The new-old theatre of to-morrow will 
demand that its audience shall come back to 
life ; that it shall realise it is an audience and 
take part as did its forefathers in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. We must learn to come to 
a theatre as to a ball, not to look on, but to 
act. To live, not our normal daily lives, 
but a fanciful stylised life ; to behave according 
to a pattern dictated by the play. Incidentally 
the audience of this new theatre may be called 
upon to act the part of an army, courtiers, 
jurors, a crowd of hooligans or just itself, 
but act it must or the play is bound to fail. 
The technique of the perfect audience cannot 
be re-developed in a day but there are many 
signs of its revival. 

“What,” I am often asked, “will the stage 
of to-morrow look like.” First of all it must 
once more be three dimensional. The old 
picture frame stage now belongs to the 
cinema. ‘The audience must see the stage of 
the future from two sides of a right angle. 
I cannot better describe this than by asking 
you to draw a ground plan in your mind’s 
eye. Take a square to represent the outside 
of the building. then draw lines from the 
middle of two adjacent sides to where they 
meet in the centre of the square. These 
lines form another square, one quarter the 
size of the big square and occupying one 
corner of it, with the point at which they 
meet sticking out into the middle. This 
small square represents the stage and all the 
rest of the space is occupied by the audience. 

There will be no wings, no flies, no pros- 
cenium. Stageandauditorium will be one arch- 


itectural unity; the great plaster cyclorama 
wall at the back of the stage curving over to 
form the ceiling of the auditorium. The 
stage floor will revolve in independant rings, 
or be made in sections that can rise or sink 
mechanically. Lights will be ranged all round 
the stage so that light can be obtained on any 
actor from any position in the building 
without shining into the eyes of a spectator. 

A word as to acting in the theatre of to- 
morrow. I think that future producers will 
treat plays like elaborately built up musical 
compositions rather than as collections of 
isolated lines and “effects” as they do to-day. 
Voices will be tuned against voice so as to 
obtain variety and harmony and gestures will 
be as rigidly choreographed as steps in a 
ballet. The revived soliloquey, the spoken 
thought and the use of costumes which express 
the mind of a character are already on the way 
and miming will soon be an accepted conven- 
tion. When the actor in the theatre of to- 
morrow has to read a letter or a death sentence 
he will probably not utter a word, but merely 
convey his feelings in pantomime. 

This new theatre is an in-coming tide. 
In Cambridge where it has already appeared, 
graduates on leaving feel profoundly dis- 
satisfied with the old-fashioned theatre they 
find waiting for them in London. This is 
the best service we can do the cause of the 
real theatre—ftom the dis-satisfied few will 
the audiences of the future be made. 
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AUTUMN CONFERENCE 


OF THE LEAGUE 
will be held 


THIS YEAR AT HULL 
October 30th—November 1st 


By invitation of the 
HULL REPERTORY THEATRE 


AND 


HULL PLAYGOERS’ SOCIETY 
Resolutions for the Conference Meeting 
must be in the hands of the Secretary of the 
League not later than September rst, for 
inclusion in the Programme which will be 
circulated as soon thereafter as possible. 
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THEATRE-GOING IN RUSSIA 


By Joseph Locke 


Mr. Bror Danielsson’ s articleinour June number dealt with the general aspects of Soviet drama. 
Here Mr. Joseph Locke provides an interesting sequel in which he gives bis impressions 
of actual stage performances in Moscow and Leningrad 


]F the tired traveller in Russia, exploited 
but otherwise neglected, is inclined to feel 
that he is not getting his roubles’ worth of 
novelty and adventure a few visits to some of 
Moscow’s revolutionary theatres will soon 
tone him up. To enter the auditorium of the 
Meyerhold Theatre is in itself more than a 
mild shock. The bailiffs have apparently 
bolted with every scrap of stage decoration— 
proscenium, curtains, footlights, scenery— 
leaving the whitewashed walls indecently ex- 
posed, except for a not too clean sheet high 
up in one corner ready to receive a short 
film when the pace of the action on the stage 
gets too hot. Suspended in mid-air and 
parallel to the front of the stage is a metal 
gangway. Another at about the same height, 
but at right angles, emerges from beneath the 
screen, and, when it reaches the front limit 
of the stage, joins the stage by a circular iron 
staircase similar to an emergency fire-escape 
stairway. Not an inch of the stage is level ; 
it rises sharply in varying gradients. But the 
greatest surprise of all is the light railway 
which is built in front of the stage. Tunnels 
pierce the wall where we have stage boxes ; 
and out of these tunnels rush, with a roar like 
a tube train arriving at an Underground 
station, wagons bearing actors and actresses 
who step on to the stage with the nonchalance 
of an experienced Londoner on the escalator. 
Such is Meyerhold’s setting for “The Shot” 
by Bezymensky. And the visitor, who can- 
not always expect to reach the correct destin- 
ation, wonders whether he has strayed into 
a gymnasium. 

The methods employed seem an elaborate 
mechanism for cracking a tiny nut. For 
“The Shot” is a straightforward propaganda 
play about the obstructionists in the work- 
shops, or the villains of Russian industry, 
and the “Shock Brigaders,” or the heroes, 
the men and women who pledge themselves 
to turn out more than their quota and con- 
tinually quicken the pace. There was little 
humour or satire in the play, no pretence 
whatever of kneading the propaganda into 
the substance of the play. It is a shop com- 
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mittee meeting and little more. But the play- 
goer from Shaftesbury Avenue will have to 
admit that he has had an evening of surprise. 
Actors and actresses, dressed in the brown and 
black uniform of workers, looking like over- 
grown insects, swarm along the gangways, 
run down the spiral staircase, pop up through 
the trapdoors, emerge from the screen (where 
we have just watched them), and arrive with 
a “Here we are again” air upon the light 
railway. Exhortations are declaimed from 
the end of the gangway which, like a pulpit, 
almost juts over the heads of the audience. 
The Meyerhold, the visitor will realise, is a 
church, a theatre, a political meeting, an adult 
school, and a cinema in one. 

The next night, gangway and railway had 
disappeared, but there were more surprises. 
For this time there was scenery, not your 
lifeless static stuff, but scenery which acted. 
I recalled the doctrine of Tatlin, the architect, 
that matter should not be treated as if it were 
dead—‘“the dynamic agitation of architecture” 
—and his scheme for a monument to the Third 
International consisting of a union of three 
great glass chambers, connected by a system of 
vertical spirals, and kept in perpetual motion 
at different rates of speed. I had heard of 
walls in Russian plays which pulsated through- 
out to indicate the rhythm of the action. 
But in “Mandate”’—a play of considerable 
humour—armchairs and stools and pedestals 
are propelled into view, and yellow walls 
move about and fold themselves at different 
angles around the players. 

One felt that Meyerhold had yards and 
yards of space which he did not want. A 
small stage is a problem which Russian pro- 
ducers are eager to face; and the setting for 
“The Brave Soldier” at one of the small 
theatres is an illustration of the novel solutions 
adopted. There is a circular enclosure upon 
the stage, encased by a wall which, con- 
structed like a shop shutter, runs away out 
of view. On the rim of this enclosure is a 
circular pathway, descending, each side, to 
the stage level. “The Brave Soldier” is a 
play of episodes which are acted mainly inside 
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the cylinder. But the slopes and the upper 
gangway are used with much effect ; and, as 
upon the immense Meyerhold stage, players 
emerge from every possible direction. 
Variety of treatment, essential for that kind 
of quickly-moving theme, has been achieved ; 
and the method contains, I think, something 
worthy of adaptation. 

In the accompanying sketch, drawn by Mr. 
H. Weston Wells, the scene has been slightly 
elaborated by the substitution of steps for 
one of the slopes, by arches, and by the two 
lamp-stands in the foreground instead of the 
two plain metal poles to which the circular 
shutter was connected when the enclosure was 
walled in. 

“The Brave Soldier” is a satire upon 
militarism, the Austrian pre-war régime in 
particular. It is packed with humour and not 
a little unfair caricature. In spite of the 
Austrian setting, a band played “It’s a long 
way to Tipperary” very much out of tune. 

The Jewish State theatre yielded perhaps 
the pleasantest surprise of all: a play without 
any propaganda. This institution occupies 
a unique position in Moscow on account of 
the nature of its plays, but more especially 
because of the manner or style of its players. 
Its first Director—from 1919 to 1929—was 
Alexis Granovski, whom Mr. Huntly Carter 
includes with Lunacharski, Meyerhold, Tairov 
and Stanislavski to make up the five Master 
Builders of the modern Russian Theatre. 
If you think of the Russian stage in terms 
given to political parties and paste “Left” 
on Meyerhold, and “Right” on Stanislavski 
and the Moscow Art Theatre, Granovski will 
require the label “Left Centre”; or, in the 
terms of soccer, “Inside Left.” It might be 
best to leave him unlabelled. The Jewish 
Theatre—or more strictly, Yiddish Theatre— 
attempts to make the best of both worlds, 
traditional and revolutionary, and succeeds. 
Its success is due to the fact that it breathes 
a spirit entirely its own, of humour, movement, 
virility and balance. 

It does not forget that the tree of life has 
roots and therefore interprets the past sufferings 
and sentiments of Jewry. On the other hand 
the Jews of Russia, in common with the rest 
of the people, are living a new life: working 
and stinting themselves for the success of 
the plan in factory and farm. They are in 
transition; and some of their present and 
prospective plays are studies of the many 


problems—such as the intense emotional 
clash between age and youth—which a change 
of this character naturally throws up. 

Granovsky does not dispense with scenery, 
as the photograph of a scene in a ghetto in 
“Nit Gedaiget,” published in the June issue 
of “Drama,” shews. He uses rich colours, 
but uses them economically. His scenery is 
a blend of the natural and the symbolic and 
is the more pregnant and suggestive on that 
account. He employs ordinary scenery and 
new devices—plenty of sloping construction 
and gradients and angles. He is a harmoniser 
of ideas and a creator, too. In other words 
he takes the ball from the left wing or right 
wing or full back and dribbles it and shoots 
to goal, for after all it is the scoring of goals 
which counts and he is anxious to get to the 
hearts and minds of the Jewish people. The 
Yiddish plays, by their richness of means— 
dance and song and colour, satire and farce and 
tragedy, the clash of ideas, the poetry of hope 
and sorrow-——reflect the variety and complexity 
of the Jewish mind and nature. But the whole 
is saturated with style. Mood and manners 
make the men. “The Moscow Art Theatre 
is faithful to orthodox artistic representation” 
said the present Director of the Jewish Theatre, 
Mr. Yefim Rabbins (late Director, New Rus- 
sian Theatre, in the United States). ‘The 
Meyerhold Theatre, on the other hand, wants 
to bring the new life, real life, before the 
people. We, in our Jewish Theatre, do not 
want to forget that we are ina theatre. There- 
fore we are frankly.and unashamedly theatrical. 
Ours is a stylised stage.” 

On the Yiddish stage 

“You hold yourself like this 
You hold yourself like that” 
without looking angular or flat. 

Toleration may not be a strong feature in 
the make-up of Bolshevik leaders. But that 
the Jewish people have their own State- 
Theatres indicates a generosity of outlook. 
Moreover the Yiddish Theatre is one of the 
few places where I saw a play without propa- 
ganda—‘‘200,000” an adaptation from Sholem 
Aleichem, a simple story of a simple tailor 
who wins 200,000 roubles in a lottery, enters 
Society, tries to keep up with the rich, pos- 
sesses his own enormous hatstand (with no 
pegs), allows Attelmany, his wife, to go to 
the cinema as often as she likes, is at last 
tripped up by his own illiteracy—his Jewish 
bankers carelessly adding a nought or two to 
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one of his cheques—and finally returns to 
re-discover the fun of being a roubleless 
tailor. It is a tasteful confection: costume, 
manners, gesture, satire, dance and music. 
After that the programme of the Theatre 
of the Living Newspaper—the Blue Blouse 
Theatre—is an unsatisfying brew. If Russia 
were a land in which a “Manchester Guardian” 
were possible, one would expect a living 
newspaper on the stage to provoke interest. 
But the prospect of seeing a dramatic version 
of, say, the British Gazette is not, one would 
have thought, likely to stir a large number of 
healthy minds. How an audience already 
badgered, coaxed and entreated from morn 
till night to work harder in order to achieve 
the Five Years Plan in Four, can voluntarily 
surrender themselves to further two-hour 
stage appeals with only a thin veneer of 
dramatic interest was a puzzle even for an 
Englishman accustomed to take his pleasure 
sadly. I was told I should see important 
matters criticised. Criticism, however, was 
not of a vital kind : a little by-play, for example 
concerning the mouse which was found in 
the tureen of soup in the factory kitchen. 
There was fervid praise of Lenin, a summons 
to further effort for the Plan, a passionate call 
for Tempo! Tempo !—Pace! Speed! ridi- 
cule of tipsy priests, caricature of the way the 
peasants once spent their Sundays, homage to 
the Red Army man and the shock brigades, 
and finally cheers and songs for the armed 
proletariat. ‘The declamations of the players 
held one’s attention, however, by the vigour 
which seems natural to the Russian Stage. 
Youth may be relied upon for interesting 
efforts. A visit to the Young People’s 
Theatre of Leningrad—T.R.A.M.—tremains 
an outstanding memory of an evening of 
zestful informality. Here at last was an 
attempt to blend other elements with propa- 
ganda. Humour had not been left in the cold. 
The play seen there might be described as 
a revue devoted to ideas. There were brief 
ballets depicting, for example, the necessity 
for physical culture. The players were young 
and sang and danced with spontaneity. 
Satire was at once light in touch and incisive 
in intent. One incident recalled is the conver- 
sation between a very earnest male student 
and a plainly dressed, spectacled, young 
woman. They are criticising the flirtations 
of another and more light-hearted couple. 
“This love business is all very well” says the 
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young man, “But it ought to be kept in its 
proper place in the scheme of things. We 
ought to devote our best energies to the 
economic and political problems confronting 
the Soviet Republic.” The young woman 
is thrilled. She turns to him and listens with 
adoration. He puts out his arm to emphasise 
his inspired words. “Yes, what is love when 
our country needs tractors and automobiles 
and granaries ?” And when he draws back 
his arm the young lady has enfolded herself 
in it in a gesture of warm concurrence in his 
self-denying zeal. In the glow of their new 
faith they sing an amorous duet, during 
which she flings away her enormous horn- 
rimmed _ spectacles. 

At half past four the first film is shewn at 
the cinemas, and from four o’clock the audience 
gathers in the big anterooms. The first 
factory spell ends at about two o’clock and 
here the workers come and wait, reading an 
evening paper or a book, or talking, or eating 
hunks of black bread, or nursing the kids, 
or walking up and down. A minute or two 
to the half-hour we enter and take our numbered 
seats. I sampled three such cinemas. The 
film generally lasts one hour and admission 
was not cheap. I saw t-vo mediocre films, 
one American and one German. The third 
was better, being Russian. It dealt with the 
industrial development of the country and the 
electrification of the villages. It was marred 
by a few pictures of women of capitalist 
countries, the effects being similar to the 


ludicrous results obtained by convex of 
concave mirrors. Apparently the people en- 
joyed it. They had had an hour’s graphic 


lesson on the economics of their country, 
had paid to see it, and went out happy into 
the sleet. But I wondered where the Russian 
people saw the magnificent films which have 
touched the names of Pudovkin and Eisen- 
stein the world over with magic. I did not 
discover why the people were not seeing them 
and I would have preferred to know the 
exact reasons to the views I was very courte- 
ously given of new films at the Pudovkin 
studios. Can it be that just as Russia sends 
abroad butter and apparel which she would 
like to have herself but for the greater need 
of other things, the best Russian films are for 
export and not for home enjoyment ? 

If you go to the Opera, you may have to 
walk home. It will be worth it and you 
will have time, as you pick your way, to 
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reflect upon the enthusiasm of a country 
which subsidises Opera but does not provide 
nearly enough trams to take people to the 
Opera or to anywhere else. The Bolshoi 
Theatre produces Opera on the grand scale : 
a large orchestra and chorus, magnificent 
groupings and processions, and snowstorms 
which, considering the acute shortage of 
paper, must be a strain on the Soviet Ex- 
chequer. In a country of drabness, which 
does not seem to possess a pot of good varnish 
paint, to garner such colourful beauty is an 
epic endeavour; and it does not matter, 
after that, that your hotel bedroom is cold and 
that you have to dress to go to bed. 

The most tastefully mounted opera I have 
ever seen was presented in one of the four 
Houses of Culture in Leningrad, by players 
from the Stanislavski Studios. The House 
contained a theatre with a capacity for three 
thousand people, all of whom had a comfort- 
able seat and a perfect view. The place was 


packed, mostly by young workers, who, 
despite the general lack of soap, were looking 
their best, well-washed and well groomed, 
the young women wearing lace and woollen 
shawls. Hard times or no hard times, you 
could not get within fifteen yards of the 
bar to sample the cakes, the syrups and the 
caviare. And as I watched the eager young 
couples arm in arm circulating in the foyer, 
they seemed full of vivacity and almost 
radiant. How worn the workers look in the 
streets and the shops and the factories. In the 
theatres they seemed transformed. Look at 
the tiers of thousands of faces from the stage 
box of the Bolshoi Opera House, the white 
faces now pink in the glow of light from the 
huge stage, everybody agog as they sip the 
splendour of sight and sound, gathering 
such spiritual strength as they may before 
returning to queues in the snow and over- 
crowded rooms and insufficient food and the 
rigours of a Five Years Plan in Four. 


THE MASQUE THEATRE, 
EDINBURGH 


The special performance by the Masque Theatre 
Company, Edinburgh, of Sir James Barrie’s “The 
Admirable Crichton,” which as already announced in 
“The Times,’’ will be attended by the King and Queen, 
has been placed in the hands of Mr. Claude Gurney. 
The play will be given at the Lyceum Theatre on Satur- 
day evening, July 11th, in aid of the Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary Extension Fund. This is the first Command 
Performance to be given in Edinburgh. 

The Masque Theatre Company was formed in 
April, 1928, to provide Scotland with a repertory 
company, which, performing mostly in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, would give the public an opportunity 
of witnessing plays which would not otherwise be 
seen in their districts. The company began its oper- 
ations at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, and subsequently 
at the Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh. Throughout 
their career they have had the closest co-operation of 
the firm of Messrs. Howard and Wyndham, pro- 
prictors of these theatres, whose sympathy and en- 
couragement have contributed in no small measure 
to their success. During the Glasgow season in 1928, 
there were presented a number of plays by Mr. John 
Galsworthy, Mr. A. A. Milne, Anton Tchekov, Mr. 
W. Somerset Maughan, and others. The Masque 
Theatre also introduced into Great Britain the work of 
the Quintero Brothers, when they presented ‘“A Hun- 
dred Years Old,” the English adaption of which was 
by Harley Granville-Barker. This play was eventually 
done in London in conjunction with Sir Nigel Playfair, 
at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. Other plays 
which received their first production in this country 


during that season were ““The Good King” by Auern- 
heimer ; “Before Breakfast’? by Eugene O’Neill and 
“Colossus” by Robins Millar, a local author who has 
written several plays especially for the Masque Theatre 
Company and who has attracted interest both in 
London and New York by his play “Thunder in the 
Air.” 

The first Glasgow season of two months was followed 
by a three-week’s experimental season in Edinburgh. 
In the second year, and subsequent years, the season in 
both towns was extended, and this year they are playing 
in Scotland for practically the whole year, of which 
more than six months are being spent at the Lyceum 
Theatre, Edinburgh, which has become their established 
Headquarters. 

During the four years of its existence the Masque 
Theatre Company has staged many fine plays, both by 
authors of international repute and by authors whom 
they believe worthy of encouragement. In addition 
to the productions mentioned, there are also “Mary of 
Delight” by Naomi Jacob; “Dream Island” and 
“Shaking the Dice” by Robins Millar ; ‘““That Rascal 
Platonov” a recently discovered play by Tchekov ; 
and “The Anatomist” by James Bridie. 

The chief organizer of the Company has been Mr. 
Robert Fenemore, who personally directs the Company, 
assisted by Mr. Robert T. Cochran. The productions 
since the Company’s inception have been in the hands 
of Mr. Claud Gurney, who has also been responsible 
for many of the settings. Occasional productions 
have been done by Mr. Campbell Gullan and Mr. 
Robert T. Cochran. 
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HONOUR WHERE HONOUR IS DUE 


By Geoffrey Whitworth 


nw often but now and again in the 

course of our dramatic experience, we 
are confronted by a masterpiece. Such 
has been the gift of the “Compagnie des 
Quinze” who first at the Arts Theatre of 
London, and later at the Ambassadors’ have 
brought from the “Theatre des Vieux Colom- 
briers” in Paris their two most recent pro- 
ductions, ““Noé” and “ Le Viol de Lucréce.” 
In the nature of things these performances 
will have been seen by only a small number of 
English people. But not on that account 
should they, or will they, forego their meed of 
honour, or a record of the fact that their 
work, by all who have seen it, is unforgettable. 

The company includes many of the pupils 
of M. Jacques Copeau. In the absence of 
the Master, these faithful followers have flown 
his flag once more from the small Paris 
Theatre where his first triumphs were secured. 
But they are not content now merely to repeat 
those triumphs. Inspired by the pure tra- 
dition, but it may be with a new found zest of 
freedom, they have assayed the application of 
Copeau’s principles to the presentation of 
novel and daring themes. And in this assay 
they have been fortunate in discovering a 
dramatist, M. André Obey, who has been 
able to supply them with precisely that material 
most suited to the full display of their talents. 

A fire-side reading of ““Noé” or “Lucréce” 
would impress no one to the point of ecstacy. 
But acted, the plays are a complete vindication 
of the author’s dramatic method, as sup- 
ported by the methods of the producer. Here 
certainly is a case of a dramatist who, knowing 
to a nicety the peculiar talents of his inter- 
preters, has provided them with material 
exactly fitted to their capacities and to the full 
exercise of their art. 

In spite of the obvious humours of M. 
Obey’s Noah’s Ark Comedy, it would be 
a grave error to be blind to its serious meaning. 
From among his silly family, Noah stands out 
in a spiritual solitude which would be tragic 
were it not for his certainty of communion 
with his God—a God who is alike the friend 
of his heart and the inspirer of his intellect. 
When disaster seems inevitable the reality of 
this God is never questioned. It is only that 
He, with perfect justice no doubt, has chosen 
to withdraw His presence. And when Noah 
does well, when he achieves any slight success, 
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his first concern is not with his own delight 
but with the hope that God is pleased too. 
Noah, then, is an example of the “religious” 
man as St. Thomas Aquinas might have 
envisaged him, more at home with the animals 
who make merry in the Ark, and live in simple 
accord with the law of their own God-given 
natures, than with his tiresome wife or his 
sons or his daughters-in-law who, made as 
they are in the very image of God, can yet 
forget Him so easily. 

The acting throughout is highly stylised. 
Sometimes it approaches the technique of the 
Ballet, or the eurythmics of Jacques Dalcroze, 
the place of music being taken by the rhythmic 
repetition of words or phrazes, or even by 
mere shouts. And sometimes with flagrant 
daring, speech gives way to dumb show, 
yet with no sense of incongruity. 

In “Le Viol de Lucréce” the same powers of 
virile invention, the same fecundity of craft, 
the same perfect team work, are applied to the 
dramatic portrayal of the famous story told 
by Shakespeare in “The Rape of Lucreece.” 
In the central episode little less is left to the 
imagination than was left by Shakespeare, but 
the historical background is filled out in a 
manner which makes the story not only a tale 
of personal wrong and sworn revenge but 
an allegory of political upheaval. Lucréce 
becomes the symbol of Rome in the hour of 
change, and her rape one of the turning 
points of history. 

If, in writing about these plays, one perforce 
concentrates upon their inner meaning, this 
really is a tribute to the inspired skill by which 
that meaning has been revealed in stage per- 
formance. Seldom, indeed, can there have been 
brought into being a company of actors more 
perfectly attuned to the expression of atmos- 
phere, and to the most minute nuances of 
dramatic significance. This comes only of 
long and consistent collaboration. The whole 
affair smacks of the community spirit—one had 
almost said of the spirit of the amateur. Every 
one of the fifteen brings assuredly some 
special gift of artistry or imagination to 
the common stock. Nevertheless report credits 
two of the company as in some degree first 
among equals—and to these two—Suzanne 
Bing and Michel Saint-Denis—we offer, on 
behalf of all the rest—our acclaim. 
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HE Annual Meeting of the League will 

have been held by the time this number 
of Drama is in the hands of our members, 
but we are not able to anticipate the result 
of the important proposals which are to be 
laid before that meeting. We can, however, 
announce without indiscretion, the names of 
the provincial representatives elected to the 
Council by the postal ballot which, as we go 
to press, has been concluded. These are as 
follows:—Mr. Douglas Robertson, Mr. George 
O. Sharman, Mrs. Nesfield Cookson, Miss Con- 
stance Radford, Mr. Haydn Davies, Mr. 
Boughton Chatwin, Mr. Benson, Mrs. Gordon 
Whitmore and Miss Dorothy Carritt. We 
regret that no Candidate was nominated for 
the Hertfordshire—Bedfordshire area, so that 
the total number of ten provincial represent- 
atives lacks its full complement byone. This is 
an inadvertence which we much hope will 
not recur, though it certainly points to a 
state of contentment in the area affected. 


We are able to announce that the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust have decided to grant 
to the Council of the League the sum of £1,000 
payable in four yearly instalments of £250, 
for the assistance of the English Areas in the 
National Festival of Community Drama. 
The money is to be spent primarily in develop- 
ing a more adequate system of Festival ad- 
judication, and the Council have asked the 
National Festival Committee to administer 
the {Fund under certain simple conditions. 
One of these is, by request of the Carnegie 
Trustees, that special facilities shall be offered 
for the entry of village societies nominated by 
Rural Community} Councils, where such 
Councils are in existence. This condition 
has been readily accepted, and the Area 
Festival Committees are already in touch with 
the appropriate Community Councils with a 
view to ‘implementing the arrangement. It 
should be made clear that Scotland is excepted 
from benefits under the present grant only 
because similar assistance has already been 
received there by the Scottish Community 
Drama Association. 


June and July are months of Pageants and 
Outdoor plays. Not since before the war do 
we remember so munerous alist. Launceston, 
Bedford, Tewkesbury, Chelmsford, Berk- 
hampstead, Framlingham, and many more, 
and still the tale thereof is not told. Bradfield 
College once again has presented its Greek 
Play—this year the Antigone of Sophocles. 
It was a beautiful production, and the standard 
of speech and Jacting has never probably been 
higher. Members of the Drama League 
certainly owe a debt of gratitude to the 
School Authorities who extended a free 
invitation to all our members to apply for 
tickets, an invitation of which we know that 
advantage was widely taken. 


a 


We remind our newer members that DRAMA 
is not published for the months of August or 
September. The Office, however, will remain 
open throughout the holiday season, and 
correspondence will be attended to so far as 
possible. The Club Roomcloses during August, 
and the Library will be closed for stock-taking 
and cleaning from August 1st-22nd. During 
this period also the lending of books will be 
suspended. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by Norman Marshall 


“Out Goes She.” By Phillip Johnson. “But an’ 
Ben.” By Margaret M. Muir. “The Question.” 
By Marjorie Bowen. French. 1s. each. 

“Good Morning, Sir John.” By J. J. Bell. 
Perfect Marriage.”” By Leonard White. “A Relapse 
in Consols.” By J. J. Bell. “Queer Street.” By 
John Donald Kelly. “Legal Levity.”” By Macdonald 
Watson. Gowans and Gray. 1s. each. 

“Face to Face.”” By E.S. Darmady. Roberts. 1s. 

“Modern Short Plays’ (second series). University 
of London Press. 2s. 

“Everyman.” Edited by John Hampden. 
Playbooks. 6d. 

“The Chronicles of Cupid.” By Clifford Bax and 
Geoffrey Dearmer. French, 1s. 6d. 


Nelson 


HE weakness of most of the one-act plays being 

written at present is that they seem to have been con- 
ceived as short stories rather than as plays. As plays 
they are neat, efficient, and adapted to the stage in 
thoroughly workmanlike fashion, ‘but one feels that 
with the minimum of alteration they would be equally 
effective as magazine stories. Although written in 
terms of the theatre, it is not in terms of the theatre 
that they were originally conceived. A comparison 
of Mr. J. J. Bell’s “Good Morning, Sir John!” and 
Mr. Philip Johnson’s “Out Goes She”’ provides a good 
illustration of the difference between a play which might 
just as well be a short story, and one which would be 
a dismal failure in any short story magazine because it 
is written from beginning to end for the collaboration 
of the actor and the audience. The first play is a 
sound piece of workmanship carefully made with an 
eye to all the rules of the stage, but it is all done 
without any touch of that real relish for the theatre 
which gives so much life and gusto to Mr. Philip 
Johnson’s play. The theme of “Out Goes She” is 
commonplace, and the play as a whole is by no means 
one of the author’s best, but it instinctively relies on 
the actor and the audience for its effect, much of its 
success depends on variations of tempo of a sort which 
could never be achieved in a short story, the dialogue 
is of the kind which can only make its points with full 
effect when it is spoken, not read, and the whole play 
is first-rate entertainment mainly because of the way 
in which it welcomes the help of actor and audience 
instead of merely tolerating them, as in the case of most 
of the plays which are really short stories in dialogue 
rather than plays. 

The rest of the one-act plays on the list are mostly 
efficient but undistinguished. ‘““The Perfect Marriage”’ 
is a pleasant but rather obvious sketch which is probably 
destined to be made to appear much worse than it really 
is by a succession of amateur players who consider that 
they have the charm and lightness of touch which the 
only two parts in the play require. This is one of those 
plays which look deceptively easy, but which, because 
of its slightness, needs to be played with a grace and 
polish not often found among amateurs. “But an’ 
Ben” is a Scotch version of “Joint Owners in Spain,” 
a play for four women which is popular among village 
dramatic societies. Far more Scotch is Mr. J. J. Bell’s 
“A Relapse on Consols.” There are moments when 
it seems almost too Scotch to be true, (like the tartan 
tam o’shanters which appear in the Princes Street 
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shop windows when the Americans are coming over,) 
but it is very good fun. ‘“‘Queer Street” is a passable 
amusing farcical comedy about the home life of burg- 
lars. ‘“The Question,” a farm-house play with an 
1840 setting, should interest village dramatic societies. 
Another play for village players is “‘Desormais” by 
Miss Dorothy Una Ratcliffe, which has as its setting 
a small stone hut on Barden Fell Moor. This play is 
contained in the second series of “Modern Short 
Plays,” a collection which has a curiously haphazard 
air and is chiefly notable for the inclusion of Mr. 
Herman Ould’s play “Joan the Maid.” Mr. Darmady’s 
“Face to Face” is an original and effectively macabre 
play set in a laboratory adjoining a hospital ward, but 
“The Conversion of Mr. Waddilove,” the other play in 
this book, seemed to me as dismally “unfunny” a 
play as I have ever had to read. 

In contrast to all these plays, “Legal Levity”’ has an 
almost historic interest. It is a perfect specimen of 
the type of one-acter which used to have a big sale a 
few years ago labelled ‘“‘a hilarious farce specially 
suitable for amateurs.” It is difficult to believe that 
this play was really written in the present day. In 
the opening scene a document relating to the case of 
the Boneless Banana Company has just been found by 
a clerk who is “‘blowed if he knows” how it “blowed in,” 
and afterwards apologises for what he describes as a 
“slight lapis-lazuli.”” One of the characters is called 
Emily Angostura, because she is very bitter, and the 
lawyer, who is a little deaf, thinks she is calling him a 
liar, not a lawyer, and has come to insult him, not to 
consult him, and is talking about a pug nose when she 
is actually talking about a bud rose. And so it pro- 
ceeds on its merry way. Jokes are fired off with the 
speed and efficiency of a machine-gun. The effect is 
overwhelming. I recommend this play to anybody 
who sometimes has doubts about whether the taste of 
the amateur actor has improved lately, as it was not so 
many years ago that this sort of combination of archness 
and facetiousness was “specially suitable for amateurs.” 

Mr. John Hampden’s edition of three medieval 
moralities contains a great deal of exceptionally good 
advice on the acting of these plays. The most interest- 
ing of the three plays in the edition is “The World and 
the Child,” which Mr. Hampden has modernised from 
the edition of Wynkyn de Worde, abridging it to 
six hundred lines from nearly a thousand. “The 
Interlude of Youth,” with which the Pilgrim Players 
were so successful in the days when they had not yet 
become the Birmingham Repertory Company, is also 
included, and both these plays seem to me much more 
actable than the hackneyed “Everyman,” which can 
only be saved by superb production from becoming 
very dull to a modern audience. Stage directions 
have been added to all three plays by Mr. Hampden, 
who modestly urges the producer to ignore them 
without hesitation if he so desires. 

There could hardly be a less promising sub-title 
for a play than “‘A Masque of Love Throughout the 
Ages,” a description which prepares one for the 
worst in lame blank verse, would-be heroic senti- 
ments, and a general air of pretentiousness, and a 
complete lack of humour. But there is no lack of 
humour in “The Chronicles of Cupid.” It is first- 
rate entertainment with a really original flavour. 








THE PASSING OF A FAMOUS 
PLAYHOUSE 


By Edward Carrick 


FO the last thirty years, on the edge of 
one of London’s greatest thoroughfares, 
Oxford Street, there has been slowly rotting 
away an old theatre that once ranked third in 
importance in that great City. The old 
Royal Princess’s Theatre, although in the 
heart of the Metropolis, has long been for- 
gotten except by a few historians and one or 
two people who are bound to it by unforget- 
table associations. But now, for a _ brief 
moment, this once beautiful theatre has popped 
back into the limelight and people are talking 
about it, for the well-known company who 
go by the name of House Breakers are now 
treading the boards of the old Princess’s and 
very shortly on the same site we shall see a 
lovely block of offices and shops! 

It was in the Princess’s that the English 
theatre awoke from its early-Victorian slumber; 
it was here that Ellen Terry made her first 
appearance in Charles Kean’s company, here 
also that Henry Irving first appeared before 
a London audience and that Charles Fechter 
performed for the first time in England. 

When I heard that this dear old place was 
coming down I obtained permission from 
Messrs Waring and Gillow to go over it 
and make a few photographs to preserve in 
the Terry family; at the same time I looked up 
some of its past history and managed to put 
together the following notes which must also 
have a little interest to others in the theatre. 

In 1828, on this site, was opened “The 
Royal Bazaar, British Diorama and Exhibition 
of Works of Art” which was run by a man 
who went by the somewhat Shakespearean 
name of Mr. Hamlet. In 1829 this was 
destroyed by fire, but in the year following the 
Diorama was rebuilt and re-opened by the 
R.A., Reinagle, and four years later became 
“The Queen’s Bazaar.” In 1836 the site 
was finally converted into a real theatre at 
the cost of {£47,000 and christened “The 
Court Theatre.” This name did not last long 
as it was re-christened The Princess’s in 1840. 
In 1842 Bellini’s “Somnambula” was performed 
and was followed by a long run of operas. 
Under the management of a Mr. Maddox, 
James William Wallack was engaged to play 
parts before he settled in America and turned 
“Brougham’s Lyceum” into a theatre bearing 


his own family name. In 1845 two more 
Americans appeared, Edwin Forrest and 
Charlotte Cushman and Forrest remained 
leading actor for some time. In those days 
the doors opened at 6.30 p.m. and the per- 
formance began at 7 p.m. The prices of 
seats were: dress circle 5s., boxes 4s., 
stalls 2s., pit 6d. 

In 1850 the management of the theatre 
passed from the hands of Maddox to Charles 
Kean who held it for nine years during which 
time he put his heart and soul into really 
magnificent productions as well as spending 
£10,000 on improving the place. While the 
theatre was under Kean’s management in 
1856 Ellen Terry made her first appearance 
on the stage as Mamilius in “A Winter’s 
Tale,” after which she remained with the 
company until they left in 1859. In her 
autobiography, “The Story of My Life,” 
she devotes a whole chapter to these three 
years at the Princess’s—years full of joyful 
incident punctuated now and then with little 
tragedies, such as having her foot caught in 
a trap-door but valiantly going on with her 
part. At the time when she played the part 
of Arthur in “King John” she records a 
humourous passage about theatrical jealousies 
which I quote here. 

“There were oppositions and jealousies in 
the Kean’s camp, as in most theatres, but they 
were never brought to my notice until I 
played Prince Arthur. Then I saw a great 
deal of Mr. Ryder, who was the Hubert of 
the production, and discovered that there was 
some soreness between him and his manager. 
Ryder was a very pugnacious man—an ad- 
mirable actor, and in appearance like an old 
tree that has been struck by lightning, or a 
greenless barren rock; and he was very 
strong in his likes and dislikes, and in his 
manner of expressing them. 

“D’ye suppose he engaged me for my 
powers as an actor ?”’ he used to say of Mr. 
Kean. “Nota bit of it! He engaged me for 
my d-—-d archeological figure !” 

One night during the run of “King John,” 
a notice was put up that no curtain calls 
would be allowed at the end of a scene. At 
the end of my scene with Hubert there was 
tremendous applause, and when we did not 
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appear, the audience began to shout and yell 


and cheer. I went off to the greenroom, but 
even from there I could still hear the voices : 
“Hubert! Arthur!” Mr. Kean began the 
next scene, but it was of no use. He had to 
give in and send for us. Meanwhile old 
Ryder had been striding up and down the 
greenroom in a perfect fury. “Never mind, 
ducky !” he kept on saying to me; and it 
was really quite unnecessary, for “ducky” was 
just enjoying the noise and thinking it all 
capital fun. “Never mind! When other 
people are rotting in their graves, ducky, 
you'll be up there!” (with a terrific gesture 
indicative of the dizzy heights of fame). When 
the message came to the greenroom that we 
were to take the call, he strode across the stage 
to the entrance, I running after him quite unable 
to keep up with his long steps.” 

With the year 1859 the management of tho 
theatre passed to Austin Harris the elder who 
entirely re-decorated it ; after this it was one 
of the “‘handsomest theatres in London.” Harris 
started off with a production of “Ivy Hall,” 
an insignificant piece except for the fact that 
Henry Irving made in it his first (unsuccessful) 
appearance in London. Under Harris’s 
management, also, appeared Charles Fechter, 
a cockney bred in France and a disciple of 
Frederic Lemaitre’s, with the result that he 
became a marvellous actor. He was a raging 
success and eventually took over the Lyceum 
theatre for himself in 1863. Apart from 
revolutionizing acting by bursting through 
the rhetorical and traditional barriers erected 
by the early Victorians, he also did a lot for 
the theatre constructionally and quite re- 
organised the stage mechanics of the time. 
From 1860 there was a successful run of 
Boucicault plays followed by numerous un- 
successful plays mostly starring foreign actors 
and actresses. In 1867 Fechter made a 
“return” with great success but in 1869 the 
management suddenly closed down, the mana- 
ger, Vining, doing the famous “vanishing trick.” 

Then along came Benjamin Webster with 
his one ideal—Melodrama. He took over 
the Princess’s and put on one after another, 
with occasionally something more tragic, but 
nothing now seemed blessed with the luck 
of a long run. In 1870 a French company 
tried, then in 1871 Phelp put on a version of 
“Faust.” In 1875 everyone crammed into the 
theatre to see “Round the World in Eighty 
Days,” spectacular in the extreme. This was 
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followed by the appearance of Joseph Jefferson 
in “Rip Van Winkle”—the first American actor 
whose personality and skill were to break down 
our prejudice against the American Cart of 
Thespis. Then came the Carl Rosa Company 
followed by Ellen Terry and Charles Coghlan 
in “The Lady of Lyons” and after this a suc- 
cession of unsuccessful runs and revivals. 

In 1880 Mr. Gooch, the manager, spent 
considerable sums in alterations and tre- 
decorations and opened with Edwin Booth in 
“Hamlet” ; this was attended by success. 
Wilson Barrett leased the theatre in 1882 and 
held it for five years ; he started by putting on 
Henry Arthur Jones’ play “The Silver King” 
which was a roaring success, running for 
289 nights! In 1887 the theatre came under 
the management of Miss Grace Hawthorn 
and after her Mrs. Langtry. Between 1891 
and 1894 there was another run of melodrama, 
then a season of French plays. With the 
first year of the 2zoth century along came 
Benjamin Keith and bought the Princess’s 
for practically nothing as no one else wanted 
it while he was rich from selling peanuts ; 
but the scheme he had of reducing the old 
place to a species of Créche-Bazaar-Parcels 
Office and Public House with a continuous 
performance came to nothing: bad luck had 
settled in and the place was never used again 
as a theatre. It became a store house, and 
now it is broken up for good and all; the great 
proscenium arch that had once set off so 
many great actors and actresses, fell in a cloud 
of dust at one stroke of a pickaxe at 5.30 p.m. 
on Friday the 12th of June, 1931. 





UNIVERSITY AND THE DRAMA 

The following appears in the preface of a new book 
on the Drama :— 

“The book was begun as a Ph.D. thesis at Cam- 
bridge, where I was enabled to carry out the task 
by being awarded the Adelaide ‘Stoll Research 
Scholarship at Christ’s College and, later, the 
Emmanuel College Research Studentship.” 

The book just published by Oxford University 
Press, is; by Cecil V. Deane, Ph.D., formerly scholar 
of Emmanuel! College, Cambridge, and its title is 
“Dramatic Theory and the Rhymed Heroic Play.” 

In the year 1925, Sir Oswald Stoll, in memory of 
his mother, Mrs. Adelaide Stoll, provided a fund of 
£6,000 to establish at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
a scholarship to the value of {150 a year. ‘The scholar- 
ship is called ‘“The Adelaide Stoll Bachelor Research 
Scholarship,” and is offered annually for (a) research 
in the history and literature of the Drama, and (d) in 
Economics. Other things being equal, preference 
is given to the first subject. 
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INAUGURATION OF THE PURLEY 
DRAMATIC CLUB 


The County of Surrey is to have an important 
addition to its dramatic organisations in the Purley 
Dramatic Club which gave its first production at 
St. Peter’s Hall, South Croydon, on Saturday June 6th. 
The play was “Dear Brutus” and was excellently pro- 
duced by Mr. Harold Plumstead who has himself 
taken a leading part in the formation of the Society, 
whose first President is Mr. James Hale. 

That the Society started with some promising 
acting talent was evident from the playing of “Dear 
Brutus.” “Lob” was a particularly fine performance, 
and the other characters were all played with intelligence 
and feeling. 

At the conclusion of the performance Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth gave a short speech of welcome to the 
new Society on behalf of the British Drama League. 


AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETIES IN 
CHINA 


When the international settlement of Shanghai was 
opened in 1843 by a few Englishmen on a piece of 
marshy land outside the native city, which has developed 
to the fourth largest port in the world, one of the 
first forms of entertainment was amateur dramatics. 
A company was formed, and gave several performances 
a year, al raised enough money to build a tiny theatre. 
That was in 1866, oe recently the 300th production 
was staged at a new theatre in the French concession, 
with the proceeds derived from the sale of the original 
site. The latest show was in the nature of a topical 
review bringing in many local references to inaugurate 
such an occasion. The new building has all the 
features of the modern theatre, providing exceptionally 
good accommodation for the half-dozen amateur 
companies which furnish Shanghai with much of its 
entertainment. 


BATH PLAYGOERS 


An increased membership, large attendances at 
meetings, maintenance of an interestingly varied 
programme of play readings, and useful work done 
before various local organizations ,were special features 
of the 1930-31 season of the Bath Playgoers’ Society. 
The lecture ““Why Modern Plays?” with illustrative 
readings from modern plays of significance, given by 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Harald Downs, and the 
Producer, Mrs. Harold Downs, provoked one of the 
sundry profitable discussions that took place during 
theseason. The Society draws upon modern works and 
specializes in the reading of modern plays. During 
next season, largely owing to the introductory work 
that has been done by Mr. Downs and the Society, 
the Bath Co-operative gt melt is taking a practical 
interest in the study of Modern Drama and in play 
readings. 








NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY FRENCH 
SOCIETY IN “LA BELLE AVENTURE” 
(de Flers, Caillavet, et Rey) : May 7, 8, and 9, 1931. 


A discriminating critic thought last year’s perform- 
ance of the French Society, when ‘Les Femmes Sav- 
antes” was acted twice in traditional and twice in 
modern costume, the best amateur performance he 
had ever seem on any stage. Comparisons are “‘odor- 
ous,” but the success of the Society cannot be denied. 
Whether Philaminte and Armande were really credible 
with the “sensible” clothes and hair of 1930 (1931 
might seem less incongruous), and how, after the 
first shock, Mr. de Glehn made us believe in a Chrysale 
whose Louis XIV wig surmounted beard, moustache, 
and whiskers, were exciting problems. But the 
supreme thing was the triumph of the production and 
the acting. 

The society has no axe to grind, no new gospel to 
proclaim, no burning prophetic zeal to dash to pieces 
the gods that others worship. But its performances 
have their own individuality—Mr. Beves, as producer, 
does wonders with large numbers on a small stage,— 
and actors and producer together gratify all who still 
hold the old faith about concealing art. 

This year, while Mr. de Glehn was unfortunately not 
acting, another veteran, M. Chouville, was as good as 
ever. Mrs. Oliver Prior enriched a well filled gallery 
with a charming portrait of an old French lady, at 
once imperious and gracious. Miss Ena Mitchell was 
an excellent worldly match-breaker and match-maker. 
And Miss Katherine Burton in the junior lead, showed a 
delicious sensitiveness to every fleeting change of 
mood and mind in the runaway bride. 

The two chief young men’s parts were well filled, 
the deserted bridegroom gaining effectiveness as the 
story developed, while his happier rival won approval 
in everything but his trick of muting vivid emotional 
passages by loosely pocketing his hands, or (worse 
still !) one hand. 

The eighteen other players included at least one 
who (as appeared not long ago) can “‘play ball against 
a feather bed” sufficiently well to dominate a matinee 
audience of thirteen, with no help from a vis-a-vis, 
but no one obtruded a small part beyond its deserts. 

And the first audience, small though it was (for we 
have many and serious demands on our time when 
Triposes draw near) showed such enthusiasm, burst 
into such constant fits of irresistible laughter, that the 
cast must surely have been indifferent to mere numbers 
from enjoyment of the spontaneous tribute to their 
acting. 

C.J.B.G. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


The Repertory Club of Perth, Western Australia, 
has recently affiliated to the British Drama League. 
The Club, which is evidently a most enterprising body, 
has a membership of nearly 400, and undertakes to 
produce at least three full-length plays and three 
evenings of one-act plays a year, and conduct fort- 
nightly readings. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 
WEST LAMBETH DRAMATIC CLUB 


On Friday, 17th April, the West Lambeth Dramatic 
Club performed Three Short Plays at the Battersea 
Town Hall before a good audience. Amateur dramatic 
societies usually depend on well-known plays which 
have proved successful in the West End so this club is 
to be congratulated on presenting a play by Miss B. 
Cwibel, one of their own members. 

Their courage was well rewarded for Miss Cwibel’s 
play, ““The Malcontent,” stood well the test of compari- 
son with the two other plays, both by distinguished 
playwrights—“Wurzel-Flummery” by Mr. A. A. Milne 
and “Shall We Join the Ladies ?”’ by Sir James Barrie. 

“The Malcontent” is the author’s first play and 
naturally shows signs of inexperience ; the attitude of 
the policeman lover, in particular, puzzled me con- 
siderably. Yet the play showed undoubted dramatic 

wer; it was sincere and moving without ever 
alling into sentimentality ; it presented a point of 
view without being directly propagandist; it had 
humour as well as tragedy; the people were real 
people, the dialogue was natural, and the denouement 
cleverly conceived. C.H.B. 


ALDENHAM WOMENS’ INSTITUTE 

The Drama Section of Aldenham Womens’ 
Institute gave a performance of “Diana of Dobsons” 
on April 27th, at the Memorial Hall, Letchworth 
Heath. Out of a cast of 14, the occasion was that of 
a first appearance on the stage for about half that number 
In spite of this fact the performance was good and did 
credit to its producer. The team work was highly 
to be commended and the appearance of overcrowding 
on a rather small stage was almost entirely absent. 
There were faults emphasis in the acting and it was not 
always easy to hear in the opening scenes, and Act IV 
had a tendency to slowness. But the producer and 
company are to be congratulated on a very successful 
and promising production. 


THE PROGRESSIVE PLAYERS, GATESHEAD 


In the season 1930-31 this club has continued its 
endeavour to produce plays by local authors. Four 
one-act plays were given during the season, “The 
Simple Sketch” by Mary Kelly, “The Old Order 
Changeth” by Agnes Johnson, “Uncle John” by 
Robert Hugill and “The Chair,” adapted from “The 
Pickwick Papers” by M. Hope Dodds. All these but 
the first were original plays by local authors. “The 
Old Order Changeth” was entered for the British 
Drama League Festival. Five full-length plays were 
produced, two of them by members of the Club. 
““A Square Peg” by Agnes Johnson was the first per- 
formance of an original play; “The Hill Top” by 
Ruth Dodds, was a revival. The rest of the programme 
was composed of “‘Captain Brassbound’s Conversion” 
by G. B. Shaw, “‘Pillars of rt. by Henrik Ibsen 
and “‘The Clandestine Marriage” by George Colman. 
In spite the fact that the district is badly hit by trade 
depression, the Club has had a successful season. 
Performances have been given in the neighbouring 
villages of Rowland’s Gill and West Wylam, as well 
as in two halls in Gateshead. M.H.D. 
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THE QUILL CLUB PLAYERS. 


The Quill Club Players presented three new one-act 
plays at Women’s Service Hall, Westminster, on 
April 18th. “The Matchmakers,” an Irish comedy by 
James H. Skuse, proved the most wholesome and 
amusing ; “A Woman to Worship” by C. F. C. Hills 
the least acceptable in its present form; and “The 
Green Attaché Case” by W. H. Abbott the best con- 
structed play and best all-round performance. Our 
authors were indebted to Mr. Alfred Moore for very 
capable production. 

The thanks of the Q.C. Players are due to the Play- 
wrights’ Club for their well-acted farce, “Class Con- 
sciousness” by Violet Rutter, which completed the 
programme. Noe. JAMES. 


WARWICK JAMES REPERTORY COMPANY, 
LONDON 


“Catherine of Siena,” a new historical drama by 
A. M. Allen was performed for the first time in King 
Georges’ Hall on May 2oth by the Warwick James 
Repertory Company. With all its faults this is a fine 
play dealing with tremendous issues. It has four 
acts with fourteen scenes and needs a cast of 70 to 80 
ee pe It can be seen therefore that this youn 

d of players under the leadership of Mr. L. Warwic 
James had taken on no easy task. But their judgment 
was not at fault. The cast itself had been wisel 
chosen and was strong in actors who could spea 
blank verse with attention to rhythm. The Pope, 
played by Victor Thornton was an excellent piece of 
work. As to Catherine, her technique was admirable, 
every word, every note given its right value. 


THE BEC LITERARY INSTITUTE 
DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


The Bec Literary Institute D.S., under the direction 
of Miss Marion Lord, presented Sladen-Smith’s fantasy 
“The Man who wouldn’t go to Heaven” and Shaw’s 
comedy “‘Fanny’s First Play”’ at the Institute, Beechcroft 
Road, Tooting, on May sth. 

Both plays were carefully and tastefully produced, and 
the settings were excellent. Every member of the 
company spoke with clearness and intelligence, but 
quicker cue-taking would have been an improvement. 
“Fanny’s First Play’ gained considerably by the 
intimacy of the small stage, but Sladen-Smith’s piece 
was hampered by lack of depth. V.S.G. ;; 


NOTTINGHAM 


The Lee Webster Players had an almost capacity 
“house” in Circus-Street Hall, Nottingham, for theit 
recent production of Dorothy Brandon’s ag A 
Outsider.” The production (directed by W. Lee 
Webster), was sincere and impressive. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


“THE WOMEN HAVE THEIR WAY.” 


WINDSOR COUNTY SCHOOL OLD GIRLS’ 
DRAMATIC CLUB 


This play was an excellent choice for an entirely 
feminine company, since none of the male characters 
ate of a particularly virile type. It had been very 
carefully cast and thoughtfully produced ; the general 
team work was good, and some of the individual acting 
was on a very high level indeed. 

The chief fault with the production was lack of pace, 
as a result of which some of the best comedy scenes in 
the play lost much of their value. It was also un- 
fortunate that the play was presented in block curtains, 
as this setting made it very difficult to achieve the 
necessaty atmosphere of oppressive heat and brilliant 
sunshine. Eritc Homes. 


SUMMERLEIGH SCHOOL, TEDDINGTON 


In the middle ages a pageant was literally the vehicle 
of drama: it was the name given to the wheeled stage 
on which the Miracle Plays were performed round the 
streets of our cities. but now the word will often 
cause a shudder to the lover of drama, for many sins 
against art are committed in its name. There are 
notable exceptions, however, and not the least is a 
short work of Mrs. Camille Oliver Prior, written on 
behalf of the League of Nations, and called “The 
Courage of Peace.” 

It is a series of short episodes, some in dumb-show 
and some with dialogue, all telling the stories of the 
historical characters who have performed heroic 
actions away from war and arms. These little scenes 
ate introduced and connected by a figure of time talking 
to a child, and accompanied by extremely well-chosen 
music. A legend of St. Francis of Assisi is told to the 
chanting of the Saint’s own hymn of thanksgiving for 
all created things. Through stories of Louis XI of 
France and St. Elizabeth of Hungary—and the episodes 
conclude with a glimpse of the Pilgrim Fathers in 
America. 

The epilogue is one of the most powerful parts of 
the pageant, for amidst a scene of the nations of the 
world trading peacefully together and enjoying each 
others national dances, a small quarrel arises, which 
quickly becomes a serious riot. At the back of the 
scene, the Spirit of War appears, inciting the unruly 
passions of the crowd. The stage darkens to the 
now terrifying noise of the quarrel, and nothing is 
seen but the menacing figure of War. Eventually, 
in response to an appeal from the nation, the figure of 
Peace takes the place of War, and the final tableau 
represents the enthronement of Peace. 

Such a work has many obvious advantages, for in 
addition to its intrinsic dramatic value, it allows much 
latitude in the manner of its presentation, and can thus 
be adapted to suit the circumstances of its production. 
As produced by its author-anexperienced and thorough- 
ly artistic producer—the pageant was a thing of 
teal beauty. An esthetic economy of means character- 
ised the scenery ; the costumes were admirable ; the 
grouping and dances excellently arranged. The per- 
ormance not only taught its lesson: it was a work of art. 


Paut W. WriGur. 


KING HENRY VIU. in the Garden of NASH 
COURT, MARNHULL 


In considering the suitability of Shakespeare’s plays 
to an out-of-door performance one would scarcely 
choose King Henry VIII, yet it was very successfully 
played in the remote little Dorsetshire vines of Marn- 
hull on June 11th, 12th and 13th by a cast composed en- 
tirely of villagers whose courage and sincerity created a 
performance of impressive beauty. Last autumn the 
enterprise was resolved upon and in October began 
rehearsals. All busy working folk—gardeners, car- 
penters, a butcher, a laundress, etc.—the cast of over 
thirty had only an hour or so once a week to give to 
rehearsals, but enthusiasm increased with their pro- 
ficiency and it must have been a joy to the producer to 
see the artistry of the players growing under her hand. 
She gave them simple but effective properties to suggest 
the Council Chamber, Wolscy’s Palace, etc., but the 
exquisite garden which was the setting was in no way 
screened and did not mar one’s conception of the 
scene; nor did the Wessex dialect, spoken more or 
less by most of the actors, seem unsuitable to the 
blunt king and his rough-tongued lords who wore 
their rich garments with admirable indifference. 

Henry VIII himself was amazing; whether seen 
far down one of the grass alleys or scanned closely 
through opera glasses his features and figure and bearing 
looked exactly right and if some of the other characters 
raised slight question in one’s mind at first appearance 
they had fallen into place before the end of the play. 
The period music was carefully chosen and well 
rendered. The whole thing, apparently so natural and 
so effortless, must have been a wonderful adventure for 
the whole village, as it was a delightful experience for 
the audience. D.A.C. 


OLD DUNSTONIAN DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


How should “The Importance of being Earnest” 
be produced? The Hammersmith experiment has 
made the question more difficult than ever, and the 
amateur producer needs all his wits about him to keep 
his audience and players happy in a play so dated in 
design and so easy to make merely fatuous. Even in 
1895 the critics regarded the story as “‘preposterous” 
and Oscar Wilde himself claimed no more than that 
it was “a trivial comedy.” Fortunately the Old 
Dunstonians have in Mr. B. W. F. Harvey a producer 
whose commonsense tells him that this is not really 
a play of manners, but farce that is in danger of losing 
its kick unless you dress it up well and keep it moving. 
The Wilde epigrams do not save it without accompany- 
ing buffoonery, and so Mr. Harvey saw to it that his 
team were suitably grotesque. The result was first- 
tate entertainment. Even the two black trees, that 
looked more like a double ace of spades in the garden 
scene, were in the right farcical vein, and although the 
pedant might quibble with Mr. Harvey for continuing 
Act III out of doors, it did not upset the balance 
because the play hasn’t got any—nowadays. The 
piece was well-dressed, stage arrangements post lighting 
were excellent, and one had a comfortable feeling that 
the undoubted success of the performance was due to 
wise direction coupled with an equally wise acceptance 
of it. Joun Bourne. 
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FRAMLINGHAM PAGEANT. 


The Framlingham Castle Pageant is to be held in 
the ancient town of Framlingham, Suffolk, on July 
g-11. The libretto has been written by J. & H. 
Hudson who live in the district, and consists of eight 
Episodes depicting as closely as possible actual happen- 
ings in the history of the old fortress. 

There will be 7oo performers and horses in mag- 
nificent dresses and trappings, and the Producer will 
be Henry Butcher, 4.R.A.M., who so ably assisted 
Nugent Monck with the “Wolsey” Pageant at Ipswich 
last year. The full choir and orchestra will be under 
the direction of Urquhart Cawley, F.R.C.O. No finer 
setting for a Pageant could be found than under the 
mighty walls of Framlingham Castle, the ancient 
stronghold of the Howards, and the present Duke of 
Norfolk, the direct lineal descendant of the erstwhile 
owners of the Castle, has accepted the Presidency of 
the Pageant and signified his intention of being present. 


WELWYN DRAMA FESTIVAL 


Bristol Drama and Clifton Arts Club again won the 
Welwyn Cup at the Drama Festival held in the theatre 
of the garden city from June 8th to June 12th. Their 
play “Exit”’ (Cyril Roberts) also won the prize for the 

st new play presented during the week. Second and 
third prizes were won by the Harpenden Group of 
the British Drama League in “The Fourth Riddle” 
(Edward Williams) and Act 1 of ““What Every Woman 
Knows” (Barrie). Fourth place was taken by Beacons- 
field Players Club in “X—O” (Drinkwater). Twenty- 
four teams entered the Festival including five from 
Welwyn itself. Mr. Nugent Monck was the ad- 
judicator, and the competition drew large audiences. 

The fact seems worth recording that all the winners 
ate keen supporters of the National Festival of Com- 
munity Drama organised by the British Drama League. 
Although there may be those who regard this as merely 
a coincidence, I prefer to think that it is not without 
significance and that the experience thus gained in 
a wider sphere of enterprise stood the successful 
entrants in good stead; especially as the Welwyn 
societies had the advantage of playing on their own 
“ground.” 

Mr. Monck said that “Exit” was a perfect play, 
beautifully produced, and that “The Fourth Riddle” 
had in it the essence of style. His criticism of ““What 
Every Woman Knows” was that the company had a 
comparatively easy task because Barrie was “‘the most 
accomplished stage technician that we have.” Of 
““X—O” he charged the players with having funked 
showing emotion in the one big scene. 

My own reactions to the competition were that its 
nightly standards were not higher than those of the 
average divisional (preliminary) performances in the 
National Festival of Community Drama; that the 
audiences (so important to community work) being 
mainly local were keener on entertainment value than 
dramatic endeavour; and that the adjudicator’s 
criticisms were too brief and general to be constructive- 
ly helpful to the players. It may also be permitted to 
ask if music is dead in Welwyn? In such an alleged 
cultural centre it was surprising that the powers that 
be could not rake up a fiddle or two on this occasion 
to save us from machine-made growls between the 
intervals. Joun Bourne. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE CLEAN PLAY 
Dear Sir, 


May I briefly thank Esme Waddington for “What is 
a Clean Play?” He tackles the question with full 
courage, and says straight out that “The method is 
important, the message more so.” Most of the un- 
pleasant plays that I have forced myself to read or see 
are as dull as ditchwater. But since there is a tradition 
that wit and lechery are twins, managers will take plays, 
“to please the public,” which have no good writing 
in them, are miserably poor in theme, and perforce 
padded out with dismal smirch. So alone do certain 
writers live. Presumably they will do, until we shew 
them that nastiness and “‘strength’’ are not synonyms. 
The long runs of “The Barrets ot Whimpole Street,” 
or of “Yellow Sands” surely proclaims that the Public 
need not have its brutish nature fed forever. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. GRAHAM. 


SUNDAY OPENING 
Dear Sir, 

There is one side-issue connected with the Sunday 
opening of theatres which, I think has not been touched 
on—the effect on the amateur societies like the Stage 
Society, to which the modern theatre owes so much.— 
Not only will the opening probably affect adverse 
their box receipts, but it will make it more difficult 
for them to obtain professional actors for the plays they 


produce. 
Yours faithfully, 
CLouDESLEY BRERETON. 


A REQUEST FROM AMERICA 


Dear Sir, 

Have you anyone in your League that would be 
neal in exchanging English Theatrical material 
such as books on the Theatre, Pictures, Theatre Maga- 
zines and Plays for American material ? 

I will be glad to exchange with anyone interested. 

Yours truly, 
OxtverR DERNBERGER. 
2166 Logan Ave. 
San Diego, Calif., U.S.A. 
May 23rd, 1931. 





“JOURNEY’S END” AND THE AUTHORS’ 
FEE PROBLEM 


At the beginning of the acting edition of ““Journey’s 
End” there is a significant anouncement to the effect 
that Messrs. Samuel French will quote terms for the 
performance of the play on receipt of particulars as 
to the maximum seating capacity of the place of per- 
formance. This is obviously a thoroughly sensible 
arrangement in the case of a play like “Journey’s End” 
which has been so widely toured that at present it is 
hardly likely to be performed except by small societies 
in places unvisited by touring companies, and it is just 
these small societies which are incapable of paying a 
large fixed fee which would swallow up the greater 
part of their takings. It is to be hoped that Messrs. 
Samuel French will soon find it good business to ex- 
tend this new system to other plays. 
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% FIRST THREE WEEKS IN AUGUST > 
San 

% August 3-8 August 10-15 August 17-22 & 
% Date Period Play Author 

% sii 1513 HICK SCORNER Unknown 

% y 1552-54 RALPH ROISTER DOISTER Nicholas Udall 

% Tuesday 1603 A WOMAN KILLED WITH KINDNESS Thomas Heywood 

%. Wednesday 1668 SHE WOULD IF SHE COULD George Etherege 

A Thursday 1777 A TRIP TO SCARBOROUGH Sheridan 

% Friday 1840 MONEY Bulwer Lytton 

% Saturday 1931 THE SWITCHBACK James Bridie 

a 

fe For full particulars see Folders, or write: : 
7 MALVERN THEATRE, MALVERN (Malvern 777) 

% BIRMINGHAM REPERTORY THEATRE, BIRMINGHAM (Midland 2471) 

A MALVERN FESTIVAL BUREAU, 34 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C.2. (Temple Bar 1668) 
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ENTRIES ARE NOW BEING ACCEPTED FOR THE 
ST. ANDREWS DRAMA SCHOOL 
July 15th—July 28th. 
(The Final Session, complete in itself, closes Saturday, Fuly 25th.) 


DIRECTOR OF REHEARSALS 
MR. JOHN FERNALD 


THE STAFF INCLUDES : 
MR. DUNCAN CLERK, DR. C. BERNARD CHILDS, 
MR. HAL D. STEWART, MR. GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 


Besides Rehearsals and Instruction in Play-Production, the Course of Studies 
includes Classes in Diction, Costume-Making, Village Play-Problems, 
Make-up, Stage Models, Elements of Play-Writing, etc. 


Full Residential Course {9 : 0: 0 Ten Days’ Course £6 :6:0 


Application forms post free from the Secretary, British Drama League, 8 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.z, or 
from Mr. D. Campbell Buchan, Hon. Secretary, Scottish Community Drama Association, 13 Alva St., Edinburgh 











Please mention “ DRAMA ” when replying to advertisements I 





































































































PLAYS of TO-DAY 


AT A SHILLING A PLAY 
Three Volumes, each containing Five 
Full-length Plays 

EACH VOL. (Sold separately) 5s. net 


First Volume 


CHAINS ELIZABETH BAKER 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
JOHN DRINKWATER 


ST. JOHN ERVINE 


THe VoysEy INHERITANCE 
H. GRANVILLE-BARKER 


STANLEY HOUGHTON 
448 pages — 5s. net 


(Second Impression) 


Second Volume 


PRUNELLA 


JANE CLEGG 


HINDLE WAKES 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
e¢ GRANVILLF BARKER 


THE New SIN 
B. MACDONALD HASTINGS 

JOHN MASEFIELD 
ALLAN MONKHOUSE 
RUTHERFORD AND SON GITHA SOWERBY 
388 pages — 


PoMPEY THE GREAT 
Mary BROOME 


5s. net 


Third Volume. 


THe MAN Wrru A LOAD OF MISCHIEF 
ASHLEY DUKES 


THe PLEASURE GARDEN 
BEATRICE MAYOR 
At Mrs. BEAmM’s Cc. K. MUNRO 
A Hunprep YEARS OLD 
THE QUINTEROS 
(trans. H. ¢» H. Granville-Barker) 
THe WHITEHEADED Boy 
LENNOX ROBINSON 


448 pages — 5s. net 


Write for special circular giving outlines of all these plays 
and number of characters in each. 





SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 
44 Museum Street, W.C.1. 


PLAYS AND BOOKS ON 
DRAMATIC ART. 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, OUT-OF-PRINT. 


Forie’s Dramatic and Music Dept. can supply 
ALL your requirements. Very large stock of 
Second-hand and Out-of-Print Dramatic 
Literature. If unable to call and Jook over the 
stock at leisure, write for Catalogue 532 (gratis) 
outlining your requirements and __ interests. 
Deferred Payments arranged (Gt. Britain only). 


BOOKS AND MUSIC PURCHASED 


CHARING CROSS LONDON, W.C.32, 
ROAD FOYLES GERRARD 9310. 








POST FREE ON APPLICATION 





A Booklet giving Plots, Cast, Scenic requirements, 
etc., of allour Plays. They include YEAR BOOK 
PRESS Plays (Editor,G.W. Bishop), and VILLAGE 
DRAMA SOCIETY Plays. Acting Fees are low. 
All Plays are sent on approval. Title of Booklet :— 


“PLAYS AND 
THEIR PLOTS” 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK 
PRESS, Ltd., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 




















PLAYS for AMATEURS 


Village Performance and Women’s Institutes 
(In one act) 

MARGARET MACNAMARA 9 
The Miss Dodsons that Were. Comedy (F). 1 0 
Love-Fibs. Rustic comedy (1 M., 2 F.) 1 0 
Enjoying the Business. An amusing 

dramatic demonstration (25 F.) ... “ee 
A Masque of Fashion. A costume comedy 

(1 M., 1 F. and supers) 


Elizabeth Refuses. Comedy (1 M., 4 F.) 1 o 
The Tall, Tall Castle. A burlesque mime 

(8 M.) acs ia 5a om a oi 
In Safety. Tragic historical drama (6 M., 

3 F and supers) Io 


By the Wayside. 

6 F. and supers) ... on ae ie 
Mrs. Jupp Obliges. Humorous skecth(3 F) 1 0 
Mrs. Hodges. Rural comedy in 2 acts 


Garden comedy (5 M., 


8 M., 2 F., 2 children tas bag <a 
H. N. MACK 
What do you Think? A mock trial 


(large cast) ... oe ie aa ni 
A ‘‘W.1.”’ Charade. 4 Scenes (1 or 2 M., 
14 to 20 F.) ... ibs is = wo  £ '<@ 
A DESCRIPTIVE LIST of new and recent plays for 
villages and Women’s Institutes, with a foreword 
on Play-choosing by Margaret 
Price 2d. post free. 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS LIMITED, 
32 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


I 


Macnamara. 
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LETITIA MEETS THE FAMILY 
A Comedy in Four Acts 
by ROSS HILLS 


(1 Setting, 5 male, 5 female) 
Produced at the Manchester Repertory Theatre 


. . +. “A P. G. Wodehouse tale at its best.”” Manchester Guardian 
“Excellent comedy.” Manchester Evening News 
“A delightful comedy.” Daily Dispatch 
“‘Amusing complications . . . a clever comedy.” 
Manchester Evening Chronicle 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence net 


The Walpole Press, Elm Hill, Norwich 














TERENCE CLIBBURN 


Producer ¢» Coach. 20 years’ experience 
J 


RECENT ORIGINAL PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTIONS : 





“* POETS’ CORNER,” by MARY PAKINGTON. . 
“ Delightfully produced.”’—Morning Post. 


“OUR GREAT POET,” by BertTua N. GRAHAM. 
AMATEUR PRODUCTIONS INCLUDE : 


**JACK STRAW,” by SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 

** ANNE, 100 °/,,” by SEWELL COLLINS. 

“ GENTLEMEN OF THE ROAD,” by C. McEvoy. 
“ THREAD O’ SCARLET,” by J. J. BELL. 


Available in or near London. 


40 Northwick Ave., Kenton, Harrow. = [ Harrow 3358] 














Have You Reserved 
Your Space? 








Your Future Advertising 


will be in the hands of 


THE ABBOT 
PUBLISHING CO. 


of 


288. High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 


(Telephone:- HOLBORN 8206) 


who invite your kind enquiries 
for Advertising Space in 


“DRAMA” 








PLAYS 


PUTNAM 





THREE FLATS 


by Malcolm Mugégeridge 
Cloth 5/- net., Paper 3/6 net. 


AFTER ALL 


by John van Druten 
Cloth 5/- net., Paper 3/6 net. 


PLAYS OUT OF TIME 


by Harold Rubinstein 7s. 6d. net. 


Hippodrome Hill 
Brittania Calling 
Stephen in Dickens 


BRAIN by Lionel Britton 


Cloth 5/- net., Paper 3/6 net. 
A Pray or THE WHOLE EARTH 


THE 
NEW HANGMAN »y 


Laurence Housman 
Cloth 2/6, Paper 1/- 


OUR OSTRICHES 


by Marie Stopes 
Stiff Paper 3s. 6d. net. 


Shilling Editions of 
Plays ;, 


Lady Gregory and Lord Dunsany 





Write for full list of Plays to 


PUTNAM 


24 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 
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STAGE LIGHTING IS WORK FOR THE EXPERT 
NANCY HEWINS 


has had many years’ experience, from “Macbeth” with one acetylene lamp to 
opera with cyclorama and Schwabe apparatus. 


LIGHTING SCHEMES designed and executed. LECTURES and CLASSES 
DEMONSTRATIONS in private EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE. MODELS supplied 
SPECIAL LAMPS for hire for SMALL HALLS. ADVICE on any problem 
“ The Morning Post’ (London Opera Festival) “<o) oak ie some of the most effective and intelligent we 
15, WALTON STREET, S.W.3. Tel : SLOANE 3140 








COSTUMES for all Dramatic Productions 


Producers ensure that the dressing of their productions will be faultless 
by entrusting the dress plot to Raynes—a name known all over the 
world in connection with stagecraft. Raynes well-stocked wardrobes 
contain clean, correct, well-cut costumes for every need. Estimates 
by return on receipt of full particulars for hire or purchase. 


RAYNES (H. & M. RAYNE, Ltd.,) 15, Rupert St., London, W.1. 











DOREEN ERROLL 


PERIOD COSTUMES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, Pageants, Church Plays, Schools, etc. 
(Special terms to members of the Drama League). 


31 GOWER STREET, W.C.1. ‘phone :- Museum 1789 








FRAMLINGHAM CASTLE PAGEANT, SUFFOLK. 
8th-11th JULY, 1931 


Booking has now commenced, and TICKETS may be obtained from all London 
Tourist Agencies, or from 


PAGEANT HOUSE, FRAMLINGHAM, Nr. Woodbridge, SUFFOLK 











REAL VALUE is what you require 


GOOD, RELIABLE ann EFFICIENT APPARATUS ar 
HALF tHe PRICE tr CAN BE OBTAINED ELSEWHERE. 
BUY YOUR STAGE LIGHTING DIRECT FROM 
ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS SPOTLIGHTS, FLOOD- 
LIGHTS, DIMMERS, FOOTLIGHTS, GELATINES, ETC. 


Illustrated Catalogue on request 


30/- Model D. W ALTER & Co. sep sou 
“furs * 107, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON, S.E.1. 
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B... § SIMMONS & GO., 


- Leading since 1857 - 





COSTUMES and WIGS 
Can be supplied 


for all Published Plays, 


Period or Modern 


ON HIRE 


ESTIMATES 


Competent Perruquiers 


ON APPLICATION 


sent to Town or Country 





7&8 KING ST., 


Telephones . 
TEMPLE BAR 5568 (3 lines). 


COVENT GARDEN 


W.C.2 


Telegrams : 
HISTORY, RAND, LONDON 











RUDOLPH 


A Play in 3 Acts 
by GRAHAM RAWSON 
“The Golden Hind” 


net. 


of “Scandal at Court” 


2s. 6d. 


When Rudolph, heir to the immense 
Austrian Empire, was found dead at 
Mayerling on a January morning in 
1889, with the body of Mary Vetsera 


Author 


beside him, the whole of Europe was 


astounded. In the absence of reliable 
information the story was quickly de- 
graded and popularized. Recent re- 
search, however, has raised these events 
to a higher plane, and Mr, Graham 
Rawson has used this dramatic story, 
with its background of political intrigue, 
as material for his new play. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD Ltd. 
VIGO STREET, W.1 
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THE VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA. 


WITH THE GLOUCESTERSHIRE R.C.C. 
Sept. 25th—Oct. 5th. Cirencester Glos. 


Mrs. Penelone Wheeler will produce and 
lecture, and a special week-end course will 
be conducted by Mr. Leo Baker, to include 
Religious Drama. Mr. John Hampden, 
(chairman of the V.D.S.) and Mr. Angus 
Wilson will also lecture. 


Full Course - 30/- 
Week-end Course - 10/- 


It is hoped that this School may help the 
many producers who cannot get away in 
holiday-time owing to the care of husbands 
and children. 


Particulars from the Hon. Secretary, 
VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY 
274, New Cross Road, S.E.14. 

All communications about board and lodging should 


be sent to Miss May Cambray, 2, Victoria Road, 
Cirencester, Glos. 

















‘ 


* 
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Ginner-Mawer Summer School 
INAUGURAL DINNER, COMEDY RESTAURANT, JULY 29th 
RUBY GINNER and IRENE MAWER 


of Dance, Mime and Theatrecraft 
LONDON, 1931. 
JULY 30th to AUGUST 13th 
Speakers : Mme. Adeline Genee, Mr. Frank Rutter, M.A., Mr. Walter Ripman, M.A. 
DIRECTORS 
Daily Classes and lectures for amateurs and professionals in 
Greek and Historic Dancing. Mime and stage movement. 


Choric Speech and Movement 
VISITS TO MUSEUMS, GALLERIES, THEATRES 
LECTURE-DEMONSTRATION. PERFORMANCE. 
Early Registration Essential. Apply to 


THE REGISTRAR, GINNER-MAWER SCHOOL, 
FROBISHER 2767 PHILBEACH HALL, PHILBEACH GARDENS, S.W.5. 


Ca i i Nl a a a a 








THE AUTHOR 


e 
PLAYWRIGHT COMPOSER 


PUBLISHED F te QUARTERLY. 


ARTICLES BY LEADING AUTHORS AND CRITICS 
ON TOPICAL PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH 
LITERATURE, ART, MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 4s. 6d. POST FREE. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
THE AUTHOR, PLAYWRIGHT & COMPOSER, 
it. GOWER STREET, 

Ww C.}. 
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Every Producer Should Know 

















THAT— 
Leading Costumiers are :— 
ERROLL, DOREEN. 31, GOWER STREET, W.C.1. 
RAYNE, H. & M., Ltd. 15, RUPERT STREET, W.1. 
SIMMONS, B. J. & Co., Ltd. 7 & 8, KING ST., COVENT GARDEN 
Wigs are obtainable from :— 
SPAANS, J. H. 7, LISLE ST., LEICESTER SQ., W.C. 
Stage Lighting Specialists are :— 
NANCY HEWINS 15, WALTON STREET, S.W.3. 
STRAND ELECTRIC Co., Ltd. 24, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2. 
WALTER, D. 107, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY;S.E.1 


Siage Furniture and Curtains can be hired or purchased from :— 





LYON, J. S., Ltd. 112, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


Your script and parts can be speedily typed at :—- 


MISS WEBBER’S TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE 6 ,SUFFOLK ST. , PALLMALL,S.W.1 





There are announcements from the Publishing Houses of :— 





DEANE, H. F. W. & SONS. 31, MUSEUM STREET, W.C.1. 
PITMAN, SIR ISAAC & SONS, Ltd. PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 
SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 44, MUSEUM STREET, W.C.1. 
THE WALPOLE PRESS 36, ELM HILL, NORWICH 
WILLIAMS, JOSEPH Ltd. 32, GREAT PORTLANDSTREET,W.1 


All makes of Typewriters can be obtained from :— 
ST. MARTIN’S TYPEWRITER Co., 95, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2. 








¢ SPECIAL ATTENTION IS DRAWN TO THE DISPLAY ADVERTISEMENTS 
OF THE ABOVE ADVERTISERS, APPEARING IN THIS ISSUE. 
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Classified Advertisements 
Rate Is. 6d. per line 
PERSONAL. 


D: ANCE MUSIC, Songs and Lyrics. We invite MSS of marie 
Peter Derek L’ td. ., Music Publishers, 8 Moor Street, London, W 





ULES MARTEN, Producer (exp. 25 years). Offers invited from 

responsible Societies to complete next season’s list. Successes 
1930-1931 : Scala, Cripplegate, Polytechnic, etc.—‘* Fiorenza,” West 
Park Crescent, Billericay. 


ANET purr, ea ag THEATRE.—Thorough Stage Training 
Speciality :—Speech. Movement, Greek Dancing. Also Vacancies 
Dramatic Society. “JANET Durr PLayers” (Professional) available 
“Greek Drama, Mime, Dance.” Performances for Colleges and large 
Schools. Apply 5 Roland Gardens, S.W.7. 








PRODUCER first class coach, (can make anyone act); has vacant 
dates for Autumn season, Moderate terms to enthusiastic Amateur 
Societies. Phone: Flaxman 8614. 





ROBERT YOUNG Producer for Lena Ashwell Players, Old Stagers 
etc. 3 Walden House, High Street W 1. (Welbeck 6276). 





WANTED, A junior partnership in a Speech Training, Acting, etc. 
School University of London Diploma in Dramatic Art; Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art Diploma. Box 33, Advertising Depart- 
ment, British Drama League. 





WAN TED, Actors and Actresses for Repertory Company run on 

Co-operative lines. Moderate subscription. Also an opening 
occurs for lady or gentleman to gain experience as Assistant Stage 
Manager. Small premium. Salary after apprenticeship. ‘“‘Q’ 
Theatre, Kew Bridge. 


GL 


I to 30, conducted by Mr. Haro_p J. RIPPER, 





ASTONBURY.—Holiday School of Speech and Drama, August 
L.R.A.M. For 
Prospectus, terms of Board-Residence and particulars of Craft Classes 
(Pottery, Weaving, Metal Work, etc.) apply Warden, Chalice Well 
Guest House, Glastonbury. 





OR SALE; a Moveable Stage, 24 by 12 ft., in 16 sections. Almost 
new.—Apply V. F. Garrett, Three Ways, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


TYPEWRITING 


LAYS, Parts and Scenarios my a at —- charges, 
Pxthor’ M 1/- per 1000. Rise, 
S.W.11. 4d Battersea 1669. 











Professional. 





MRS. KATHARINE POLE 


Productions. Advisory Visits. Lectures. Classes. 
Town and Country. Moderate Terms. For particulars 
and references write— 

Box 11, Apvt. Dept., British DraMA LEAGUE 


KES 
REBUILT ALL eon 
RENTAL - REPAIRS - ExCHA 


MARTINS 
S VPEWRITER ch. 


2 

LANE, W.-C. 
MARTINS wW.l 

TOTHIL L STREET. § 


Temple Bar 5506- $507 


New 


{1-1-0 


pEPOSIT 








Curtains for Hire or Sale 





LARGE VARIETY OF CURTAINS AND 
Draw-TaBs FOR DANCING AND 
THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS 
Also Furniture of Every Period 


THEATRICAL FURNISHERS, 
112, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


‘Phones - - - - Hol. 1152 and 9939 











VOICE PRODUCTION. DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE. 


LAURA SMITHSON 
L.R.A.M. Elocution Double Diploma, Regd. Teacher. 
Of Principal West-end Theatres and “Old Vic.” 
Shakespeare Co. 


and 
IVY SMITHSON 


(Local Representative, The Guildhall School of Music). 





Communications to :— 
102 Abbey Road Mansions, N.W.8., and 
1 Ropner Terrace, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Co. Durham. 











Please mention “ DRAMA ” 


TELEPHONE - - REGENT 5197 


J. H. SPAANS, 


7 LISLE STREET 
LEICESTER SQUARE W.C.2 
Private, Theatrical and Historical 


WIG MAKER 


A large variety of Wigs always in stock for 


Hire or Purchase. 
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AN IMPORTANT NOTICE TO ALL READERS and ADVERTISERS 





OF “DRAMA.” 





Oth)” take this opportunity of bringing to 
the notice of all advertisers and 
readers of ‘‘DRAMA,”’ that from this issue we 


have appointed as our new Advertising Contractors, 


THE ABBOT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
of 288, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


A special department has been formed by this 
firm to deal with all advertisers’ enquiries, re- 
lating to ‘“‘DRAMA,’’ and prospective advert- 
isers can be assured of expert, prompt, and 
careful attention and advice on all matters 
regarding space in the advertising columns. 
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The change has been made with the assurance that 
the confidence which we have placed in our new 
Contrattors will be equally shared by all our 


advertisers. 


i 


CO NO OD NOT ONT OO OOM 


THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 
— 8, Adelphi Terrace, 
July, 1931. LONDON, W.C.2. 
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BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


LORD powsne i DE WALDEN. 


Vice-Presidents : 
THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES 
VISCOUNT BURNHAM SIR J. MARTIN HARVEY 
THE RIGHT HON. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. 
SIR MICHAEL SADLER, K.C.S.I. 
MISS LENA ASHWELL, O.B.E. 


Hon, Treasurer : of : 
ALEC L; REA HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


Secretary : 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 

Council : 
KENNETH R. BARNES D. HAYDN DAVIES W. LEE MATHEWS 
B. J. BENSON . FISHER WHITE WALTER PAYNE 
F. $. BOAS, LL.D. ISS ELSIE FOGERTY L. pu GARDE PEACH, Ph.D. 
G. W. BISHOP LT.-COL. C. HEADLAM, D.S.O. MISS CONSTANCE RADFORD 
MISS D. M. CARRITT MISS MARY KELLY C. HAROLD RIDGE 
LEWIS CASSON HOLFORD KNIGHT, K.C., M.P: R. DOUGLAS ROBERTSON 
L. BOUGHTON CHATWIN THE HON. MRS. ALFRED ta O. SHARMAN 
MRS. NESFIELD COOKSON LYTTELTON, D.B.E. ae TURNER 
MISS EDITH CRAIG THE EARL OF LYTTON MRS. GORDON WHITMORE 


Library Committee : 
F; S. BOAS, LL.D., Chairman. 
JOHN DRINKWATER H. F, RUBINSTEIN C. J. SISSON, D.Lrrr. 


ASHLEY DUKES ALBERT RUTHERSTON GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 
SIR NIGEL PLAYFAIR ALEC L. RBA NORMAN WILKINSON 


@ Bec aim of the British Drama League is to assist the development of the Art of the Theatre | 
and to promote a right relation between Drama and the Life of the Community. 


EMBERSHIP of the League is open to all persons who are concerned | 
with the practice or enjoyment of the Art of the Theatre, and may” 
be acquired by the payment of an annual subscription of {1 1s. j 


Any organised society of group of not less than ten rn : 
become affiliated to i pena tai and as an affiliated Bod shall 
acquire and exercise all the privileges afforded by the League, a 
free receipt of “Drama” monthly and the use of the League’s Library.) 
The minimum affiliation fee is {1 1s. 7 


Further particulars from the Hon. Secretary, 


8 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.z 
Telephone: Temple Bar %307-8 








Printed by Gro. B, Corron & Co., Lp., Croydon, 
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